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practice; and a shrewd courtier Quaker, like Penn, might
well recognize that the stolid resistance of the colonists to
any kind of mutual assistance might in the end lead to
some invasion of colonial liberties. As proprietor of his
thriving province, he was in a continual dilemma, between
the Scylla of the colonists' aversion to the payment of their
just dues and the Charybdis of the distrust of him felt at the
Court of William III. His plan of a federal union is a rudi-
mentary scheme enough, lacking any explanation of the
means by which the decisions of the deputies at the General
Assembly were to be enforced. Still it is of interest as a
recognition of the evil; the final outcome of which was to be
George Grenville's Stamp Act and the American Revolution.
FRANKLIN'S SCHEME OF FEDEBATION.
As time went on, the mischief against which union was
necessary grew in size and gravity, whilst the Colonies
became more selfishly absorbed, each in its own private
concerns, and less and less inclined to follow the leading
of the English governors. Especially in dealings with the
Indians did the evils of a division of governments and of
policies come to the fore. A meeting of Commissioners from
the various Colonies was held in July, 1754, according to
the instructions of the Board of Trade. The idea of union
was in the air, and Franklin took advantage of this
meeting to put forward the proposals for a more general
union of the Colonies which are here set out. The
scheme was adopted by the Commissioners; but it was in
fact far. ahead of the public opinion of the time, and
was met with a chorus of disapproval by the various
Assemblies. Upon the other hand, the Home Government
might naturally be suspicious of Franklin's plan, as in-
volving too great an invasion of the prerogative. The
.Board of Trade itself, in the same year, suggested
a more limited kind of union confined to the subject of
military defence. In submitting its plan the Board